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throwing the soldiers, hardy as they were in open field,
into the panic-stricken terror of animals trapped in an
unfamiliar hell. The minds of thousands of military
men, the first soldiers in Europe, were distraught still
farther by the suspicion growing with deadly swiftness
that their own mariners were useless, their gunners in-
competent and the whole adventure a nightmare of
nausea and massacre. The noise within those heaving,
splintering walls must have been stunning. The rapidity
of the salvos, the close range of the English broadsides,
so close that the heavy black smoke came rolling through
the gaping breaches, added to their misery and stupe-
faction. For the unhappy peasants of Gallicia and the
unwilling aliens chained to their enormous oars, we have
no means of estimating the appalling effect upon their
superstitious minds.
This second action, off the Isle of Wight, resulted in
practically exhausting the English ammunition. Lord
Howard was in the peculiar position of being over-
whelmed with recruits, for whom there were neither
provisions nor powder. It is a problem to decide
whether the Queen had any clear notion of what was
going on less than a hundred miles from her chamber.
Certainly no power known to her counsellors could re-
lease more than a few days' victuals at a time. She
seemed sullenly persuaded, now that the peace com-
missioners were back home, that the war had been in-
augurated by Drake and Howard for their own ag-
grandisement. Admitting that a seaman's allowance
was a generous one,1 the tremendous outpouring of
physical and spiritual energy required replenishments.
But the most vigorous watch was maintained by the
Queen's orders, not only over all issues from dockyard
1 Corbett (Drake and the Tudor Navy) says that the sixteenth-century
English seaman was as much of a problem to feed as the modem
British soldier.